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Ms position to write. In it, he deliberately ignores
the military conditions of the problem, and bases his
recommendations wholly on sympathy for the unfor-
tunate loyalists of East Tennessee. " I feel sure/'
lie says, " that the best strategical move in this case
will be that dictated by the simple feelings of
humanity. . . . For the sake of these Eastern
Tennesseans who have taken part with us, I would
gladly sacrifice mere military advantages; they de-
serve our protection, and at all hazards they must
have it." This unconscious substitution of a gener-
ous and chivalric sentiment for the conviction that
his duty to his country demanded that he should
secure the greatest military advantages for the Union
possible under the circumstances, is thoroughly
characteristic of the mental and moral confusion
which often prevailed in the mind of General Mc-
Clellan.

On December 10th, Buell wrote a long letter to
McClellan,1 in which, while expressly recognizing the
importance attached by his chief to the movement
on East Tennessee, he intimates very strongly that,
in his judgment, that movement will have to be
"merged in the general line of operations," "the
details and final determination " of which he thinks
he should be lacking in ordinary discretion if he did
not "reserve." He contents himself with making
some suggestions in regard to the resistance to be
expected from the enemy's works on the Tennessee
and Cumberland rivers. He probably thought that
McClellan would easily divine the nature of the plan

1 7 W. R., 487.